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BOOKS ON HINDU RELIGION ! ! i 

Hindu System of Moral Science or few wonLs of Saitvti. 
HM;t amlTemo Gunn, by Balm Kishori Lai Sarkar, 

Cloth Price Kh. 1*4-i\ 

Raja Yoga Philosophy. Lectures delivered in Now York. 
Winter ot 18f>r»-9i5, by tlio Swami Vivekananda on Ra^a Yoga 

or cotty tiering tlie interiml nature, also Pataiijalis Yoga 
Aphorisms, with commentaries. Crown 8 vo. (Third Edition). 
Price Rs. *2-1 0-0 (Sell i lie most rapidly.) We have also a large 
stock of Swami Vivekananda series published by S. C.Mitra. 
Calcium and oilier*. 

The Upanishads. Tran>ialed by P. Max Muller, Part J and 
It, each. Us. 8-8-U- 

The Sacred Laws of the A ryas as taught in the Schools of 

A pa st ami at Gautama. Y.-Uisbthn. ;ttid Bamlluiyunn. Truii.-dunnl 

hv Prof. George B ill i lor. Pan L Ks. 8-8-0. 

"The Teaching of the Vedas. Cloth K«. 4-8-0. 

The Bhagavad Gita, with ibe Stmnrsugiitivu, and tin* 

Ann git a. translated by Kashiuarh Trimbak Telang, Rs. H-S-u 
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T. s. SI Hit AM AM A A Co.. 
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Swami Vivekananda Series. 

PART I. 

(Containing 1 1 ) His 1. or Cure* in the- Parliament of Reli- 
gions, Chicago, America. (2) His lectures at Hartford and 
St Brooklyn, America. (11) Another Version of his Lecture 
M Brooklyn. ( I) Is the Soul Immortal. (0) An article on 
Reincarnation. («J) His Lecture on the ideal of » Universal 
Religion. (7) Tin: address of the Maharajah of Khetri ami 
Swami'a Reply to it-. 80 Reply to the address of the Hindus 
of Madras. (10) The Song of the Sanyasin.) 

Price 1 Rupee with a portrait anti Postage ( anna. 

Lite of Sri Rauiakri'shim Dev a. Price l anna. 
jk -Swami Vivekananda in England 
— j^wami Vivekananda in Eugland 189t>. 
t\ — Swnmi Vivekananda in India 181*7 (Some parts?. 

X). — Karma Vogt4 (Madras- Edition). 

K. — Swami Vivekananda at Ceylon. 

A. B. C, I), E, Ac./ Price 1 antm. Postage i anna each, 
swam is Lectures in the Parliament of Religions containing 
ISO pages. Price 8 as. Cloth bound 12 as. Postage l anna. 

Published by S. C. MITBA. 

Ac». 2 . JVtiyan Chuvd Dutt's Lane, Beadon Street , 

CALCUTTA. 



THE DAWN. 

A Mom hiy Mugji/.ine devoted to Religion. Philosophy atvi 
Science, published for the ben*-!itof the Bhagubat Cliotuspathi 
ol BliuAvanipur, an ittstiuition Avhose primary object is the 
training up of scholars in Hindu life and discipline. An- 
nual subscription strictly in advance. India and Ocy ton 

Rs. J. Foreign Office -14. Landsdowne Road. Bhawani- 
pur. Calcutta. 

THE SCORPION. 

A pamphlet containing English, Hindu and Persian 
cures, by V, S. Bfila^nmhua Mudaliar, d.m.s., m,r.a,s.,Ac. 
Favombly reviewed by boili the medical and lay journals 
and papers. Price As. 4 only, apply to Medical Officer. 
Channagili, Siiim.oga District. Mysore Province. 
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Uaittakriahna. in Samadhi. 4. Madame II. P. lUavataky. 5. Un 
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Don’t IVIiss This » I 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, bring » practical hand- 
book with Transliteration. Accent nation and Etymological 
Analysis throughout —by A. A. MnodoncII. ji.a., P. Hd. Cloth 
4-to. Published Prior Its. :>i». 
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Novelty in the Ayurvedic Medicines ! ! ! 

Ashwayudharishta or Tonic halm of Ashvayndhnrishtn. It 
cures weakness. caused by prolonged ill health, poverty of blood, 
nervous debility, vert ign, short Big hied ness, partiaUIeafncss, and weak- 
ness of females after delivery, lis funic properties assist the healthy 
functions of the digestive organs, fortify and strengthen the 
constitution, giving tone and vigour to the pyateru. It is one of the 
best remedies in cases of nervous prostratimi and debilitated constitu- 
tion. Price one phial fie, l -0-0. 

Panchatiktakasaya or Ami- Malarious mixture. Fever, acute 
or chronic, enlargement of the liver and .spleen, Anasarca, cosm etics?, 
malarious fever, remittent and intermittent fever, in fact fever of 
all sorts, radically cured by using this mixture for a week or so. It 
is scientifically prepared with many valuable Ayurvedic ingredi- 
ents. Its effects have been testified r<> by thousands of men after 
actual ‘‘experience. Price for one phial with one box of pills Ue. 
1 -°-°. 

Hair Dye, Is purely a vegetable preprint! ion free I'rnin b»:id or 
any deliterious matter. It is tonic and stimulating to the scalp anil 
prerenta the hair from falling olT. Keen old men will look young. 
It turns grey hair into jc! black and roob fhe head. Price for 
2 phials Rs. 3-0-0. 

Celebrated Scented Tooth Powder. As. s pur box. cm« 

radically all sorts of pains, ulcerations and bad smell. 

Xesh R&uj&ll Oil — Or the best sweet scented oil for vertigo, 
headache caused by nervous dobilftv. and growth of hair*. Price 
Re. I -0 0. ' 

Netrabind.il Or 1% ye TJrnpa - Price per phial He. 1-0.0. 

All sort* of Ayurvedic Medicine.*, Oils. OrilHs, &r. t »Vc.« can be 
had at moderate prices. Illustrated Catalogue free on applica- 
tion to 

M ess us. T. s SUBRAMANIA A Co.. 

/Tr/y/ut t , M<t<h -as 

Agents for Knvirnj Xngendrn Xnili 2Srn Unpin. (Unvt. Medical 
Diploma Holder, author of ICnviraj' and '‘Dakrri Siksa,” &t\> Mem- 
ber of the Chemical Society--* IVnns. McdiVal Society. Calcutta. 
Ac., &c,). 
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Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co.. 

Agents for Kaviraj N age ml r a Nath Sen, 
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A Short History of Aryan Medical Sc -once in 

English, by H. II. Sir Jv'mtravii.l Sink Joe, ; i.k.. m.d.. 

i>.c.i 7I f.. ).• v.a. 1 t *.k. •‘lnkoro Saoebcf (bin.ud. Detuv 

»S vo. cloth gilr iei :--re,J. Price \\y. 

Indian Ideals No. 1. Sir. s/.i-.-i; enquiry into 
Love ( Biinkt r-l fr-.m el.-e Sanskrit, wir I . 
:»n independent Commi nia: \ I 'nmi.Sv.) The Book i- 
dediejired to Swaini Vivekannnda with hi* kind permission, 
who. after addressin:: bog*’ • :d i.»r;v\* in America for si t 
months. and i:t L<«n<jnn du;v’.-, *?«* Ti-.; sen- has return- 
ed to India... ... .. #4< 

The Great Indian Epics : * I’mi* st»»ncs i»f the lUmi- 

ynnn and the MahAI-arrU:. w<?*» r.»,r. - run! illust rations nnd 
a coloured frunti.s piece of ?!•.• LMn-.b'ing match of the 
Kan ravft? and the Paiuluvas. ( Uuh. Pncr fis. ... 

The Vedanta Philosophy: fir»»f. Max Mtiller (three 

lectures on the Vedanta Pbilo-;»phy tudjvered nr the Royal 
Institution, Maivh IS04). lVfc** fi*. ... 

Mather Ncethy, (uqi* ^ .1 4 * : ni e ill i ion. b ; itly 

got up: A prose work in Tamil consisting full of moral* 
csacmlally’ rcKjuitvd for our women with an Appendix of 
llarich.HnUrapnramui:, 200 litres o^-nve. !V:V > A? 

Theosophy or INyelioIogiral Religion, by Prof. M?>.\ 
Muller. Tito (Jiffonl Leirtnres il ••livi-»v»l tin* Liuut- 

sitv of filasgnw in 1N02. Crcwn S vn, Price Hs. 

India, or U’l:at C:iu ft Tone*! h-*. by Prof. Max Muller, 
price P.8. 

Bhakti-Yoga, l»y Sw-Htui Vi.-.-kAmrmla. Cloiii lie. 

Paper He. 1 0 (>. 

Karma-Yoga: eightleemre> bv Swam i VivckAimudallo. 

Swami Vivekananda’s Six Madras Lectures wiM, 

his phototype. Knit Text. N’ow lleadv lie. 

Swa’mi Vivekananda’s visit to Ccyl«m xvith full re- 
ports of his first two lectures delivered in ;lu' Island, 
copies of addresses prow n tori to httn in various pnn> of 
the Island, and extracts from English and American 
papers with a very faithful frontispiece of the Swsmi. 
Neatly printed. Price As. 

The Atman — By SwAmi Vivekunanria. Price As. 

1001 Gems of Uinriu Religious thoughts from the earli- 
est lo the living sages and teachers Orders arc being 
registered. Price An. 
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Worth Presenting 1 I 

SELF-HELP; 

W itli illustrations of Conduct ami Perseverance 

Bv Or. K. SMILES. 

Author of Lire* of Ih ? Nutjitt*?vrs. 

Containing 13 Long Cliap.ors, viz : -i. Sclf-Holp, National 
and Individual.— -.!. Loaders .H Industry, Inventors and Pro- 
ducers. — 3. Three great PoPers. — 4. Application and Perseve- 
rance. — 3. Helps and Opportunities. Scientific Pursuits. ~6. 
Workers in Art. — 7. Industry and the Perr;igy.--S. Energy and 
Courage.-' -9. Mon of Business. — 10. Money, its Use and Abuse.'-* 
ti. Self-Culture, Facilities and Difiicnllies. - - 12 . Example* 
Models. — 13. Character. The Fine Gentlemen. Over 400 Pages. 

N r i-:w 1C 01 rit'N. 

* 

Price ... V. Rs. : to 

(‘outage Free 
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Messrs. T. S. SUBRAMANIA & Co., 

PithHnhers & Booksellers, Pahjhat , 
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1. The LaghukViimudi. 'Vilii :ui Kiiglrd* version. Cmmnontary 

ami Kcferoneo, by l)r. ihtllaiH ym\ I*r K*. 4 

2. Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanada, with Srms.rit com- 

incuts ami trun-dar ion. • > y A. K. rimmh. u v, IU. 4. 

3. MaxiavadUarmaprakasa. with comu.-mtars in Hindi, by 

Paudil (ujlzar. Ha. 4. 

4. Srautapadartliauiroaclianam, Di.-iinnury of Sieriticiai 

terms, edited hy V. Viavvatiai li Sastri. K.h. 3. 

5. Yogavartika, of Vijnanabhikshu. with preface :ind in lex, 

by Pandits Ibimukrisdiuii ami Kr: ;iv i Sustri of the Sanskrit College, 
Benares. Its. 2-10. 

tf. Vedantasiddliantadarsa. Dictionary of Vedanta terms, by 
Mohaulnl Aeharva. Ue. 1. 

7. Saswatadliiiriudipika, *’ Th - Li*in of Eternal Duty”: 

bcinp moral precepts, with oeett*«i»ni:il elucidation;}, compiled from the 
Muletblmrata and Mami ami other sacred books, and arranged 
svsteinaticall v. bv Maliamuli Jeudhv;i va Pandit (iuntradiiar Snstri. 

^ • 4 9 W * O 

Ke. 1. 

8. Khandanakliandakhadya. of Sri Harsha, with «.h« com, 

inont.ary of Sankara Misra, ui.,1 of Mohuntal Acharyu. Btvfsiee 

and complete iudex. Ks. ^»-12. 

. 9. Tlie Panchasiddhantika, iU« astronomical work of Yaraha 

ilihirn. The text i-<i i r**<i with an original eotomentary, in Sanskrit 
and an Kn^fi . ti-anslatinn ami i:iiro«lm.-tiou by G. Tliibant, l’li. D. 
and Mairimanop.-idliyayn 1*. .Sii'lhakai- Dtvivoili — cloth, gilt lettered. 

IU. 8. 

10. Sribhashya Of Ramanuja- wiih commentary Srutupraksi- 
^ikn of .Sutl:ir:*an:ieii;irya. in a vols.. edited with notes, by P. Kama 
Misra Sastri, I'r«»fes.«oi‘, Sanskrit Ci/lbrgi-, Benares. \"ol. 1. Rs. 7-4. 
Vet. It. Its. 0. Vol. lit. Ks 3-2. If the set of 3 Vnls. bo taken. 

Rs. 15-S. 

11. Vedarthasangralia, With the ^ioss called Tntparyadipika, 
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To remove our ignorance, to open our eyes now blind- 
folded by .Maya, and lead us back to the fountain of bliss, 
our own Inner Self, is the purpose of all the scriptures 
of the world, and has been the one endeavour of the 
great sages who. by their lives and teachings, blessed our 
sad planet. The lives of these latter were all voluntarily 
dedicated to the service of suffering humanity, and all of 
them have uniformly striven to draw us nearer and 
nearer the centre of our being. With this glorious and 
unselfish end in view, thej* have clearly marked out for 
us the road to salvation, and also indicated the mile- 
stones in that road, the successive stages through which 
the spirit progresses towards its goal. Especially in 
our country, the idea of there being a something beyond 
this world of change and suffering, this penal colony as 
it has been styled, is presented to us at every turn in 
life, in marriage, in our daily observances, in funeral 
ceremonies. St add has, nay, even eating for the 
satisfaction of our hunger, the Varahopanishad says, 
should be looked upon as a sort of worship of the Atman 
within, 

Indeed,, in few countries has the evolution of the soul 
beei> traced from its earliest starting point to its final 
destination so fully as in ours : and nowhere else has the 
path for liberation been indicated with so much clearness 
That path has in our books been divided into foui 
sections, the first of which is called Karma Yoga, the 
second Bhakti Voga, the third Raja Yoga and the fourth 
and the last Guana Yoga. Yoga means the path or 
method whereby the soul attains its union with the 
Supreme. These four Yogas are sometimes also called 
four feet. Of these. Karma Yoga is the first from the 
bottom ; it is the first rung in th.c ladder to Heaven, for 
it is farthest from the ideal, vis., the cessation of all 



sense of duality and consequently of all action. Karma 
Yoga, rightly practised, leads to Bhakti Yoga ; which in 
its turn leads on to Raja Yoga ; which last gradually 
brings us Gnana or wisdom, the realisation of one-ness 
with the Brahman who alone really exists. A sense of 
difference is the very life of action, for all action implies a 
door, a deed different from the doer and an object or in- 
strument of action different from both ; but says the 
Sruti, * Those who believe in duality are not masters of 
their own selves and go to perishable regions, while he 
who realises the reverse becomes his own king.’ There 
is duality in Bhakti Yoga also, /. in the earlier stages, 
but bhakti lessens the restlessness of the mind and 
proportionately destroys the illusion of manifoldness, for 
the bhakta sees only the Lord of his love in all the 
universe. Bhakti \ oga is thus higher than Karma Yoga 
whHe Raja Yoga is superior to even the former, for it is 
a conscious effort at union with the Deity which, during 
its fulfilment, forms what is called Gnana Yoga. The 
course of evolution thus begins with Karma Yoga and 
ends with Gnana Yoga. That this is so, not merely 
stands to reason, but is also the opinion of the scriptures, 
as may he seen from verses 8 to 1 1 of Chap. XI 1 of the 
Bhagavad GitA. 



It is not however lor a moment asserted that Karma 

ceases as soon as Bhakti begins, arid Bhakti soon as 

* 

Yoga, and that Karma, Bhakti and Yoga are all absent 
in the gnani. For, as we have already seen that the gnani 
is the best Karma Yogin and, that thoroughly motiveless 
action is possible onh- in i he case of the gnani. So in f he case 
of Bhakti also, the highest or Para Bhakti is, as we have 
seen in a previou*- number, very nearly equal to wisdom, 
so much so th.'i Sankara has defined Bhakti in his 
Vivekachintamanias meditation on one’s own Self. Again 
the words Yogi and Gnani are indiscriminately used for 
each other in several passages of the U pan is h ads and the 
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(ittA. Karma, Bhakti. Y»*ga and Gnana do not therefore 
mutually exclude each other. On the oilier hand, every 
Yoga is a fulfilment til* the preceding? one. Uliakli is the 
fulfilment of Karma, Yoga of Bhakti *»ml Karma, and 
(Juana of all the preceding? three. What is meant then 
by saying? that these four Yogas are distinct divisions of 
the trunk road to release is only that Karma or action 
is predominant in Karma Yoga. Bhakti in Bhakti Yoga 
and so on. Every Yoga is named after the element which 
is predominant in it. 

The question may be asked, why these four Yogas ? 

The reply is, because the Vedanta philosophy is universal 

# 

and covers the whole ground of human evolution. One 
method will not suit alt men. * Some men huve mystic 
tendencies; they Must realise God b* nouns of intu-r 
searching, by examining into the nature of mind in all 
Us workings. Others are of emotional tendencies and 
must adopt devotional methods ; they must concretise 
their ideals in a Personal God- Others are philosophers 
pure and simple ; to them the idea ot dependence upon 
a Being outside of themselves does not appeal, and 
reason und sheer force of will atone can help them. 
Lastly, there are men who require activity in order to 
make progress anJ for them is the Science of Knrma 

Yoga.’ 

Although the germs ol Karma Yoga are contained in 
the Upanishad*, and although it is a natural inference 
from the lessons which they inculcate, yet we owe it to 



about purity ol mind, and through it wisdom ; Karma id 
the Knrmakhunda is Kaittya. i i\, for the gratilicntion <»l 
desires, while Karma in the GltA is N'ishkantya. /,«*., free 
from desire and motiveless. 

'O Arjuna', >ays Sri Ktislma, 1 Kamya Karma Is 
much low, r. than Nishkamya Karma; therefore lake 
thou the latter which leads la wisdom. Those 
wln> dvsirv tor I'm: l feel miserable* (Cita 11. 40 ). .Vi!on, 
as we have already seen, can never give us liberation. 

Perfection/ says Swam* Vivckananda, * can never Ire 
attained by work. We may work through ail eternity, 
but there will be no way out of this maze ; you may work 
on aud on and on. hut there will he no end.’ * Wise men,* 
says l he N\\iradap;irivrajikopanishad, i escape death by 
knowing the Bralmtan. There is no other road to 
salvation.’ That even Yedic sacrifices are no better 
than other Karma in procuring us our salvation is clear- 
ly expressed in the following verses of the Mundukn 
Upunialtad 



4 Perishable and transient are verily the eighteen sup- 
porters of the sacrifice on whom, it is said, the inferior 
work (Kamya Karma) depends. The tools who consider 
this work as the highest, undergo again even decay and 
death. In the midst of ignorance, fools fancying them- 
selves wise and learned, go round and round, oppress- 
ed by misery, as blind people led bv the blind. Liv- 
ing in various ways in ignorance, youths imagine,' 
we have obtained our end. Because the performers 



the genius of Sri Krishna that action which is a necessity 
of ouf nature has been shown, if performed properly, to 
go a great way towards liberating us from the thraldom 
of Maya. The Bhagavad Gita is the book on Karma 
Yoga, and no where else do We find the path of action 
indicated with so much of clearness and hcauty Indeed 
it was Sri Krishna whb elevated action to the dignity of 
a Yoga. 

The Karma Yoga of the Gita should not however he con* 
founded with what is known as Karma Marga, as opposed 
to Gnana Marga, which is sometimes styled Dhfima Mar- 
ga, the smoke-filled path, by which performers of sacrifices 
and other rituals enjoined in the Karma Kbanda of the 
Vedas, the Purva Mimamsa and the Smritis based upon 
them, attain to celestial regions such as the world of 
gods, the world of the forefathers, and so on. The Karma 
Yoga of the Ved&nta means the path whereby one pro- 
gresses towardsliberation by tlte proper performance of the 
work that comes to hand. Karma in the latter has a much 
broader sense than in the former. In its broadest sense 
in which it is often used in the GtlA, it applies to any 
kind of activity either of body, mind or the senses, as 
Sankara says in his commentary on verse IV, 18 . More 
specifically, it means duty or work in wilich one engages. 
In the term Karma Marga, onThe other hand, it denotes 
Vv-tic sacrifices and rituals by Which one secures tlte 
right for entering higher and higher worlds of enjoy- 
ment after death. The Karma Yoga of the GtlA brings 



of work from nttuclitfycnt are not wise, therefore 
suffering unhappiness, they lose heaven, when the 
fruit of* Iheir works has become nought. I 'an eying 
oblations ami piou< gifts to be tlte highest, fools 
do not know anything good. Having enjoyed the fruit 
of their works on the high place of heaven which they 
gained by their actions, they enter again this world or 
one that is lower* (I, IT, 7 -tt). Then the Upanishad 
proceeds to say, 4 Let the Itruhmann, after he has exa- 
mined the worlds gained by works, renounce the world, 
reflecting that there is nothing that is not created, alt 
being the effect of work. For the purpose of knowing 
4 hat (which is not created), he approaches, sacred wool 
in his hand, a teacher who knows the Vedas and who is 
soletv devoted to Brahman. 

To go to the teacher, and that with the senses 
subdued and mind at rest, as required in the next 
verse of the above Upanishad, is however hot possi- 
ble for most men. Many, there are who, though 
aware of the insufficiency of work, are yet too active and 
raja sic in their character and are by the principles in 
their nature, bound * to be up and doing,’ like Arjuna to 
whom Krishna said, 4 O son of Kunti, thou that art 
bound by past Karma and the duties of thy order art 
going to fight even against thy will, as one compelled 
to do so’ ( Gita XVI 11, f>o). It is for such men that Karma 
Yoga is meant. It will raise Ihem a step nearer the ideal 
which they are unable to approach by any other means. 
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* In this world,* says Sr« Krishna, ‘there is nothing so 
purifying as Gnana ; but the Karma Vogi realises for 
himselt that Atma Gnana in course of time’ (GitA, 
IV, 38). Karma Yoga then stands midway between Karma 
Marga and Gnana Marga. Karma of the Karma Marga 
not only does not liberate man but hinds him more and 
more, for it creates newer and newer desires while the 
practice of Karma Yoga kills out desire, and secures 
emancipation from the thraldom of Maya. Says the Gita 
“The Karma Yogi attains the release which comes of 
wisdom by leaving off desire for the fruits of action, 
while he who being prompted by desire is attached to 
them becomes bound" (V. tz). 

Two elements are indispensably required in Karma Yoga 
— non-attachment or indifference to the fruits of action, 
and dedication of the work to God. Krishna says to 
Arjuna, ‘ O Dhananjaya, do thy duty with thy mind fixed 
upon the Lord, leaving off all attachment and without 
caring for the fruits of thy action. Equanimity of mind 
whatever may be the consequences of one’s action — this 
is what is called (Karma) Yoga* (Gi/> f. H, 48). Both 
these elements are necessary and great is the virtue of 
action performed with utter indifference to results and 
dedicated to the Lord. “That which is doneas Nishkamya 
Karma will never be vain : there can be no harm 
caused by it. Even a small portion of the virtue of such 
Karma will enable man to overcome much fear" (GMfi, 
II, 40). Karma Yoga then though the first of the four 
Yogas is productive of wonderful results- Indeed, when 
two such elements combine as non-attachment and a 
feeling of worship, what doubt is there that the result 
will be glorious? 

In the first place, non-attachment bring- about 
freedom from grief and fear ; attachment is the first child 
of MAyA and nearly all the misery of the world is 
directly due to it. To be non-attached is to be fearless. 
Bhartrihari says, * Everything in the world is fraught 
with fear. It is non-attachment that makes one fearless.’ 
A man who works unattached is above grief and fear. 

Secondly, as the Karma Yogi dedicates his work to 

. ** 

God, he approaches nearer, and nearer the centre of his 
being his inner Self. The God-idea gradually grows 
upon him, until he realises that he, as a member of the 
phenomenal world, is simply an instrument in the 
hands of God, that it is God that speaks through 
the universe. A steady practice of Karma Yoga 
will enable a man to say with Thayuinanavar. ‘ Every- 
thing is thy property, O God ; everything is Thy 
doing ;Thou pervadest the whole universe’ ; and he will 
realise the meaning oft he celebrated verses of the Brihada- 
ranyakn Uoanishad, which describe the glory of the 
Antaryamin, the * Inner Ruler, immortal,* such as, * He 
who dwelling in the mind is within the mind, whom the 
mind does not know, whose body is the mind, who from 
within rules the mind, is thy Soul, the Inner Ruler, im- 
mortal.’ {Sri. Upa. % (II, vii). It has been well said 



‘ Prudent men abandoning the fruits of action attain 
wisdom and obtaining release from the bonds of life 
reach that state which is free from grief.’ ( GU& t Jl, 51). 

It is in the nature of all Karma to destroy Tamas, 
laziness and the like, but Nishkamya Karma gradually 
kills out rajas also, for, as non-attachment and worship 
form its elements, it is the best antidote for pride and 
selfishness. True Sat vie humility characterises such 
Karma, and it ts only this Karma which can be properly 
said to ins*olve self-sacrifice. For, however glorious may 
be the work which one might perform, if he does it with 
a sense of self-consciousness and pride or with motives 
such as fame, there is no sacrifice of self but pro- 
pitiation, and it is much inferior to ordinary Nish- 
kAmya Karma, not to. speak of such a memorable act as 
that of Emperor Civi who cut off flesh from his own 
thigh to save a pigeon, or that of the risht Dadhichi who 
gladly gave his backbone to Indra who asked for it. 

* Ordinary Karma is much lower,’ says Krishna, * than 
that which is NishkAmva’ (II. 49). 

The great Bhishmacharya of the Mahabharn’.n was a 
wonderful example of a Karma-Yogi. The story of his 
resigning his throne and taking the Brahmacharya vow 
for the sake of his father and step-brothers is too well- 
known to need mention here. Before the great war, he 
took hold of every possible opportunity to advise Duryo- 
dhana to make peace with the Pandava!-. He told him, 
times without number, that his cause was unjust and 
would not succeed, and that not even gods could resist 
the Pandavas in battle. That obstinate and evil-minded 
prince heeded not his words however, and often charged 
him with being partial to the Pandavas. The battle of 
Kurukshetra was the result, and though Bhishma had, 
till the very eve of battle, pleaded for the Pandavas, 
yet when duty called him, he fought better than all 
the rest together, causing immense havoc among the 
Pandava army. Yet he had no enmity against the 
Pandavas or attachment to the Kauravas ; fighting as he 
did was in his eyes a duty and being called upon to per- 
form it, he did so as a true Karma Yogi without attach- 
ment and without caring for the results. Even his death 
was. ns it were, due to his sense of duty. He died be- 
cause the situation required it, because he thought he 
was bound to die. How he gladly brought about his 
own death will, though well known, bear repetition here. 
In a war council held in the Pandava camp Yudhishtra 
proposed to consult Bhishma himself as to how they 
may obtain victory over the Kauravas. Bhishma had 
told him * I will give thee counsel, but fight I shall 
never for thee, since I shall have to fight fnr Duryodha-* 
na’s sake.’ Dharmnputrn's proposal was approved, and 
accordingly Krishna and the Pandavas went to th< 
grand old man and asked him, * Tell us, O grandsiref 
the means by which we may vanquish thee in battle, b\ 
which sovereignty may he ours ; and. by which om 
army may not have to undergo such destruction as you fiq 
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now causing*. The great Bhishma replied, * As long as 
l am alive, victory cannot be yours. Truly do I say this 
unto you. After however I am vanquished in fight, you 
may have victory in the i ttle. If therefore you desire 
victory in the battle, smite me down without delay. 1 
give you permission, ye sons of Pandu, strike me as you 
please After I am ••Inin a' ? the rest will be slain. 
Therefore do .is I bid.* Then lie frankly told them that 
he would be killed by Arjuna fighting against him 
placing Sikhur.din in the front Really a remarkable in- 
cident this l Our poor world has not seen many such 
heroes as Bhishma who would lay down their lives purely 
out of u sense of duty. Because he had promised to give 
counsel to the Pandavas, he gladly told them, when they 
asked him, how he himself might be killed ! 

Though such ‘ man-mountains* are not met with in 
modern days, our ancient literature abounds in instances 
of hen . v self-sacrifice. For were not Rama, Lnksh- 
mana*. Bharata, Janaka, Sita, Krishna, Buddha and 
others mighty Karma Yogis ? One thing common to 
these heroes is spirituality. By spirituality is not here 
meant any adherence to doctrines, to narrow theologi- 
cal dogmas and beliefs, but a strong faith in something 
beyond this world of selfishness and hate, a contempt for 
earthly life and prosperity and an incapacity for meanness. 
The world was nothing in their eyes, and they lived 
wedded, as it were, to eternity. It is this spirituality 
which was the secret of their heroism. They were great 
Karma Yogis because they had strength of character 
and an unshakeable faith in the supreme — not like the 
little worms that we are, crawling on earth with no 
better ambition than to hoard up its dust and no better 
occupation than to steal, fight and kill. The sage of 
Chelsea is perfectly right when he says, * The question be- 
tween man and man always is, will you kill me or shall 
I kill you ?’ Mean and petty scrambling for the propi- 
tiation of our false self as if there is nothing higher 
than that — this is our lot. But those great men of old 
moved in a world much higher than ours ; they loved 
each other even when fighting and readily sacrificed 
themselves for the sake of duty. All this they did 
because they never lost sight of the 1 Star above the 
storm.* 

Without this element of spirituality, Karma Yoga is 
impossible. ‘ To work for work’s sake, without motives, 
is all very well in words, but when one begins to follow it 
in practice then the difficulty will be present. That is 
why in almost every verse of the Gita which speaks of 
Karma Yoga, both the elements — non-attachment and the 
sense of worship-rare combined. Indeed, the first is almost 
impossible without the second, for the mind is unable to 
leave off desire unless it recognises the existence of 
something better than the things it desires? Absolute 
non-attachment is an impossible condition. The mind 
can leave hold of lower things only if it is sufficiently 
attracted by higher things. Service of man and worship 



of God should therefore go hand in hand until they 
become one and identical. It has been wisely observed, 

* Service on the physical plane is good ; service on the 
mental or psychic plane is better: the altruistic effort 
involved in both requires the impulse of the higher • 
worship as a goad.’ The absence of this impulse robs 
the Karma Yoga of Buddhism not the Buddhism of 
modern days) of half its worth and makes it nearly im- 
practicable. Besides, it is an immense advantage that 
we are, as in our system, reminded of God at every turn 
in the course of our evolution. 

Not merely is Nishkamya Karma of advantage to the 
individual, but even as work, it will be much better than 
that which is clone with motives. That work is the best 
which contains in it the least quantity of personal 
equation- He is the best actor, for example, who, for 
the time being, identifies himself with the part he is 
playing. The greatest works of art were executed by 
men who forgot themselves in the work. He is the 
best musician who loses his little self while singing 
All high work is impersonal and spiritual, being free 
from the considerations of self and the hankering 
after results. 

Nishkamya Karma is therefore the best Karma. It 
very much helps the individual’s growth and at the same 
time brings about the greatest results. But he who 
attempts to practise Karina Yoga because it is so bene- 
ficial, is not a Karma Yogi, for he works with motive. 

4 Honesty is the best policy, but he who acts on that 
principle is not an honest man* is the saying. In the 
same way, Nishkamya Karma is the best Karma and 
brings about most marvellous' results ; bu: he who at- 
tempts to do such Karma because it is so, is not a Karma 
Yogi and cuts the ground under his own feet. 



Xorb JBubbba. 



(SOW K OlJSEUYATIONS OX — Bv SWAM! VJV«KAXAXJUj 

(in the course of a lecture delivered iu Detroit, U. S. A., 
the Swami Vivekanauda made the feUoaaog reference to 
Lord Boddha-r- 

ln every religion we find ooe type of manhood parti- 
cularly developed. The type of working without motive 
is most highly developed iu Buddhism.^ Do not mistake 
Buddhism and Bz^ln^uisni. In tliiscountry you are very 
apt to do so. Buddhism is one of our sects. It was found- 
ed by a great man called Gautama, wlic became disgusted 
at the eternal metaphysical discussions of his day, and the 
cumbrous rituals, » ^Lud more especially Ue was disgusted 
with the caste system. Some people ray that we are born 
to a certaiu stato, and therefore we are superior to 
others who are not thus born- He was also disgusted with 
the tremendous priestcraft. He preached a religion in 
which there was no motive power, and/ won perfectly agnos- 
tic about metaphysics or theories.) He was- often asked, 
‘ 4 ~f*~tnei‘e a God^iy* and he answered, I do. not know.; 
I did not- tell you that.” “Then what shall 1 do r ’ 
He would reply, ** I)o good and be good. There came live 
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Erahnups, they were discussing Among themselves. And 
they asked him to settle their discussion. One said, “Sir, 
my book says that God is such and snch, and that 
this is the way to. come to God.” Another 8Aid, 
“ That is wrong, for my book says snch and such, and 
tin’s is the way to come to God,” and so on. He listened- 
to all of them calmly; and thou asked them ono by 
one, “ Does any one of your books say that God be- 
comes angry, that He ever injures any one, that He is 
impure ?” “No, sir, they all teach that God is pore.” “Then, 
my friends, why do you not become pure and good first. 
And then you will' know what God is.” Of course I do 
not endorse all his philosophy. I want a good deal of 
metaphysics foe myself. I entirely differ in many res- 
pects, but, because fee differ, is that any reason why we 
should not see the beauty of tho man ? That is tlic only 
man who was bereft of all motive powers. ^ There were 
other great men,— Kriskna,ior iustauce^a great prophet^- 
who ull said they were t j>o incarnations of God Himself, 
and' it yon believe in me you will go to heaven,” and 
what did this man (Buddha) say with his dying breath ? 
“ None can help you ; help yourself ; work out your own 
salvation.” And- h'c sa^s- about himself > that ^wbat .is 
meant by Buddha (Buddha is a state just- as wkb Jean* 
n Jesus the Christ**) ia-lhis— Buddha is the name of in- 
finite knowledge, infmito as the sky ^ I, Gautama, have 
reached tkai;.*oyou willyn.ll reach ^struggle for that.” 
Bereft of all motive power y'did not want to go to heaven, 
did not want mqjicy ; he gave up money and his throno 
and every t hi naf ' 'and went about begging his bread 
through the struts of India, preaching for the good of men 
ami animals and-evcryfching, with a heart as wide as the 
ocean. He was the only One" who was ever ready to give 
up his life for animals, to stop a sacrifice. He once said 
to a king, “ If the sacrifice of a lamb helps you to go to 
heaven, nsl^sacri firing a man will help you better, so* sacri- 
fice me.’* The king was astonished, and yet this man was 
without any motive power. He stands as the perfection 
of the active type, and the very height to which he attain- 
ed jshows that through the ^ower of work we can also at- 
tain to the greatest beigbt^/feei Jo many the path becomes 
easier if they believo in God. Bat he would- not -even 
have anything -to do with God, with reltgiooi or with 
metaphysics, showing that even the-raan who does not be- 
lieve in anything — has no metaphysics, does not go to any 
church, AP-tect. or temple, is an openly confessed material- 
ist — can attain to the highest. We have no right to 
judge him. I-wjsh I had one infinite part of Buddha’s 
heait and yrork. He maj’ or may not have believed in 
God ;* that does not matter to me. He reached the same 
state of perfection tc which others will come by Bhakti — 
love of God, Yoga or Gnann. Perfection does nnt. come 
from belief or faith. Talk does not count for anything. 
Parrots enn do that.] 

Ibow TRmnimc- saw (Bob- 

There was in recent times a great Vaishnavite 
IMmkta by namo Itannlas. llo wits very anxious to 
obtain a vision or God. It so happened Umt, while ho 
was sitting one evening with a mini her of dovotccs in a 
grove, where be had made a feast that day to a large 
number of Brahmins, he heard t ho soft melodics of a 
Bhakta who was singing the praises of the Lord. He at 
once proceeded in the direction of the voice, atu] finding 
that it was uo less a porsonago than the celebrated Kabir- 
das, who was so singing, at onco fell at his feci. After 



the usual -salutations and enquiries were over. Ram das 
requested Kabir to initiate him into the mysteries of 
Yogas. Kabir gladly complied with the request and for 
some days he stayed in tbe grove as a guest of Ramdas. 

Shortly after, Ramdas again approached Kabir and 
requested to be favoured with a vision of God. Kabir 
promised a daylight one and asked his disciple to arm ngo 
fora grand feast for Brahmins as a preparation for tho 
Appearance of the Lord. The feast was accordingly ar- 
ranged, grand preparations wero made on every side and 
the whole town of Badrachalam, where Ramdas lived, 
dcoorated for the reception of God. Numlierlcss Brah- 
mins had assembled and the dinner which in sumptuous- 
ness ootdid even their expectations was ready a waiting 
the arrival of God. Twelve o’clock was the hour anr.ng- 
od for the vision, but one o’clock and two o’clock and 
even three o’clock passed away, but the Lord did not 
appear. Ramdas began to donbt the sincerity of Kabir 



and the Brahmins impatient, as a rale, of hunger, and 
now very angry with the Lord who stood between them 
and their dinner, complained in no murmurs. 



While thus suspense was growing into disappoint- 
ment, a wild buffalo, all dirty and covered over with 
mire, rnshed into the grove and began to roll its nico 
person over the heap of food that had been stored up in 
tempting abundance. It upset the pots containing gltce, 
milk, soap and other things and made a thorough bear- 
garden of the whole dinner. All the food hecamc spoiled 
and the angry Brahmins and the mortified Ramdas. see- 
ing tbe mess which tho dirty creature was making, sur- 
rounded it on all sides and beat it till the blood came, 
branded it on several parts of the body and then drove it 
Away. All the feast being thus spoiled, fresh rice was 
brought and cooked and the Brahmins fed hut, of course, 
not in the grand style originally designed. For this 
disappoint vut they were very severe on poor Ramdas, 
cursed bin. with all their heart and went home in no 
pleasant mood. Ramdas himself was filled with shame 
at having been thns doped by a Fakir. In the mean- 
while, tbe buffalo went to Kabir who seeing the scar 3 on 
its body and the blood which was still oozing from its 
wounds was filled with grief and exclaiming, * 0 God, is 
this the treatment yon received !’ began to apply medicine 
to its wounds, bnt the buffalo said — it was God Himself 
who went to Ramdas in the form of a buffalo — “This 
is the treatment which Ramdas, to whom I went at your 
request, gave me. You need not grieve however, as it is 
nothing by the wounds with which xny body was covered 
in the battle with Ravana” and took leave from him. In 
the evening, Ramdas came to Kabir with an ruigiy face; 
bat his anger gave way to grief when he learned how 
God had come and gone and with what sort of treat- 
ment. Sago Kabir then told Ramdas how everything 
in the universe was really God and how the Bbakta 
should recognise God not only in tho temple but in every- 
thing one sees, for there is nothing outside the Lord. 
So says tbo Y&jnavalkya Upanishnd. “One should know 
that God is in everything and worship the horse, the Chau- 
dala, the cow, the ass and every other thing, falling on 
the ground before thorn liko a tree.” 

The greatest characteristic of a truly great man or * .man, 
next to absolute unselfishness, is humility; and with humility 

we mast couple simplicity, for the one is born of theotk.r. 

Jt. W. Txikf,. 

A* one can ascend the top of a houso hy means * f a ladder, 
or a bamboo, ora staircase, or 9 rope, so divers are the ways 
and means to approach God; and every religion in the world 
shows one of tbeso ways. 
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Steps to IRcaUjation. 



(Bv .Miss K Wm.do.) 

1C very •'fiiiy; is esse niinily til vine, from the moneroii to 
man. All are manifestations of the One Existence. 
Behind everything that we see, or know, or think, or even 
imagine is that one infinite ocean of Existence- Knowledge- 
Bliss, that alone makes possible the known universe. A 
tiny drop of that ocean, as it were, gets’ caught in the net- 
work of time, space and causation and forms this world 
of experience. We can all see the world around ns, the 
world of eudlcss variety, of ceaseless change. No one 
dreams of denying that this world is a fact in our con- 
sciousness. Having theu this world clearly before us, the 
problem arises, how explain the existence of this wonder- 
ful n Diverse. In the West, m.au lias set to work with in- 
tinito patience to seek the solution of this problem by 
examining the seen, the tangible and so endeavoring hr 




numerous family, and the discoveries made in each have 
been most wonderful. In all these diverso researches, in 
all the divergent conclusions reached, there has yet been 
a certain harmony.. Ou one thing, every sfcudeut is agreed. 
Underlying all that niaucan see, or know, is what is call- 
ed law. This law is manifested ia different ways, and 
nm:. lias rot yet begun to gmsp its working, he has only 
corao to plainly perceive its oxisteuce. The first great 
Iaw, under which all the rest may bo grouped is the latv 
of causation, the law that every effect must have a cause. 
The human brain is utterly unable to form any concept 
of an elTeot that had no cause, or of a cause with no effect; 
This endless, and begi mi n»gl ess sequence condition sail man’s 
thinking, and the great German philosopher Kant showed 
clearly -that iv was inherent in the very nature of man's 
thinking capacity. So nearly allied to this inevitable idea 
of causation as to practically form a trinity with it, come 
ihe ideas of sp-ioo and time. As little as we cau conceive 
an effect without a cause, just as little can wo concpivo 
any effect that occurs no where and at no time. As soon 
as the human mind tries to form such a concept, it finds 
out the impossibility of doing it, and aby state of exist- 
ence beyoud this apparently impossible barrier seems to 
the ordinary thinker an impossible dream. Yet we have 
the record of many great souls, * in many different lauds 
and of widely diverse creeds, who unhesitatingly claim to 
have arrived at si state that transcended the hard and 
fast laws that govern the working of man’s mind. Of 
course objection can be taken and the assertion made 
ihat these statements aie uot true. I once heard nu emi- 
nent arclnoologist say that, the fact that one fossil remain 
is-.id been found by out man in any given locality, out- 
weighed in value the testimony of a million people who 
might have walked .there heforo him and not seen any 
such thing. He said the trained eye, and the disciplined 
mind and the learning of the student of archeology gave 
him such an Immense advantage over the ordinary ob- 
server, tVnit it was almost like comparing the faculties 
of a blind man with those of one of unimpaired power of 
vision, to expert the one to see whut would most plninh- 
nppoar to tlieothor. If this cun be so forcibly asserted of 
tho realm of the seen, how much more must it be true of 
tiio realm of mind ! The testimony from so many sources 
as to a state above and beyond ordinary sense-perception, 
is at least worthy of consideration. In different coun- 
tries and in different centuries, men who never even heard 



of each ot her, hear test imony to having reached that state- 
It has been called by many names, usually being regarded 
ns union with tho Divine, or (Jod. Tho Hindus call it. by 
a higher name, they call it /uW/reheo. By this they mean 
that it is not. a vision of a God either without or within, 
who is separate from the soul having that vision, bat 
that it is tho awareness of the human soul that it 
is itself that God, that there is but one Soul or fch-if 
and that all that appears as variety, is still that 
ono Self seen through name and form, or in other 
words, through limitation. Having thus clearly ap- 
prehended what the term realist ion means, we cau 
consider tho question ns to how it can be arrived at. To 
many this is a question cf absorbing interest, while to a 
vastly larger number it appears the vainest and most- 
visionary of all enquiries. To the student of Vedanta it 
is oE paramount importance, because realization is the 
end ami aim of every effort, the oue thing to be desired, 
and the whole Vedanta philosophy resolves itself info the 
effort to teach man how this goal can be attained. In 
giving some distinct and positive directions for procedure, 
Wdanta also tells us plainly that there are endless other 
ways of accomplishing the same result. As realization is 
a matter of individual experience, all that any one, how- 
ever great, can do for us. is to point the way or give 
such clues to the path as will guide us in the search, J mil 
every human being has to trend the load, step by step, 
just as ho has to breathe for himself, cat for himself, live 
and die for himself. The greatest power conceivable 
cannot give us the desired result. The wildest, dream of 
science never imagines that a way can be devised for one 
human being to breathe for another. Neither can one 
soul realize for another. But the soul which has reached 
the goal itself can be of the greatest possible help to 
another who is still struggling towards if. 

"What thou is the message of these great ones? 
Their message constitutes what we call the scriptures, 
or word of God. Not any special book, the bibic, 
quoran, veda or any other, ia meant by these scrip- 
tures. AH the teachings of all tho great souls who 
have reached liberation, and then for a while re- 
nouncing the blessing, return in crcler to help others, 
are worthy to be called ter ipt arcs. The homage that, 
is paid to these books oE religion in all lands proves 
how instinctively the humnu mind has recognized th^ir 
value and importance. No power of any sovereign lim 
world ever saw would Hie great onough to take any ordi- 
nary book and raise it to tho samo levol of veneration. 
Because man is naturally so constituted that ho must 
strive to pierce beyond the souses, and bccanso lie believes 
that those whose words these “sacred books” record had 
douc so, lie is forced to pay revereuco to them. And 
history tells ns this has ever been t, he case, and it will 
over be the vase with the majority nf mankind. These 
so-called revelations of God's will, are the guide posts 10 
the goal we fain would reach, hut we need to guar.! 
against the mistake of supposing that the guide post is 
the goal, that because it points out one road, there 
are not many nmnv other roads, some of which are 
marked by other guide posts, while some aro just fnim, 
foot paths, beaten out by adventurous and ardent souls 
who felt constrained to advance at any hazard, ami so 
had to force u road for themselves, Vedtluta philosophy 
tolls those who st- v it that amid all the endless varie- 
ties of men, we nnr group them by their most prom ini tit. 
tendencies, under four beads. These divisions are Hot 
final, as a man might perhaps he found who would conic 
nearly equally correctly under two or more of these. Wo 
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-will then clearly understand that these four groups of 
meu are but a very general classification of mankind as a 
■whole. Looked at thus broadly, it may be said that some 
men seek active work, like to be planning and striving to 
devise some means of helping their fellow men. Nearly 
all ethical societies have this aim. Sorao wish to de- 
cide on the best means of alleviating the physical 
conditions around them, to give the poor more com- 
fortable homes, more wages and an easier, happier life. 
Others wish to educate the masses, to lift them men- 
tally and morally to a move exalted idea of life. Men 
with these tendencies are classed by Vedanta philosophy 
under the head of workers. It does not in the least mat- 
ter what particular religious belief they profess, or even 
if they have none at all. They have in common the one 
idea that they must do something to help their fellow men, 
and that makes workers of them. For such as these Ve- 
danta teaches Karma Toga, or the true method of work. 
If we are to help and not hinder, we need to understand 
what we aro trying to do. Of primary importance is it, 
for us to bo perfectly honest with ourselves and look our 
motives squarely in the face. Why do we seek to help onr 
fellow men ? Are we snre it is for their good, or do we 
really intend to leap some advantage for ourselves. He 
who would be a Karma yogin, or follower of tbo method 
of work for its own sake, must make clear to his own mind 
what ho is trying to do. Otherwise lie will work to no 
purpose, he will he like t he ox in the treadmill, ever tramp- 
ing round and round, grinding out the oil and ending ex- 
actly where ho began. To work to advantage, wc must 
learn the secret of work and this is no easy task. The 
ideal wo have to set before ns is entire unselfishness. This 
is precisely as much the ideal of utilitarian ethics as of 
intuitional ethics. The sanction is different, hut the ideal 
is identical. Herbert Spencer tells us that the Absolute 
Ideal towards which wo must all struggle is perfect unsel- 
fishness. He acknowledges that, it does not seem to him 
possible to reach it as the world is at present constituted, 
but our duty is to come as near to it as possible. I re- 
cently heard an exponent of utilitarian ethics advocate 
unselfishness from the basis of the well known law 
of physics that “ action and reaction aro equal and 
opposite.” In other words, he urged man not to 
injnre because the recoil would surely injure him, and 
to do good because it, in return, would come back to the 
doer. Whilo this does not seem to me the highest ethical 
standard, it is not a bad motive power for the mind which 
can most easily apprehend an argumeut from the point 
of view of blind force. We do not actually knock our 
beads against a wall, because after wo leave childhood 
behind, we are able, to perceive that we should get the 
worst of it. Hut how many of us go on doing so 
figuratively, all our lives? It is to save ns from thus 
wasting our energies in vain struggle, that Karma Yoga, 
comes to onr aid with a method of work that will accom- 
plish the best results. 1 do not pretend that at first, 
view it is likely to commend itself to western minds, 
which claim above all things to be practical. The teachings 
of Karma Yoga will be very likely to appear to us as purely 
visionary. But if we will conquer our first repugnance 
and enquire a little more deeply, and above all if wo will 
just practice the teachings a little, we may be surprised 
at the results. To learn how to work, so that wo may 
pass through duty to a plane beyond duty, is the lesson 
af Karma Yoga, or the method of realization through 
work. Those yogas are all steps on the way, end the 
staircase is very long and steep. It has to bo climbed, 
however, by ovory individual. No elevator ever invented 
will lift us to realization without effort of our own. 



Another method taught by Vedanta as a means of 
climbing the steps, is called Raja Yoga, or the method of 
mental control. This is for another group of men, for those 
who caro little for ethical problems, but who find the 
keenest pleasure in mental analysis, in searching into tbo 
hidden workings of human thought and striving to piei'co 
behind the limits of the senses. To the majority of the men 
of the western world, the idea that man cau control the 
mind instead of being controlled by it, is a compara- 
tively new one. Yet there are many who enjoy studying 
mental phenomena and modern psychology is really a 
formulated record of the nervous processes resulting from 
thought action. The idea that thought and consciousness 
are products of material bodily processes has rather had 
the effect of putting things topsy turvy so to speak. The 
Hindu psychology exactly reversed the process and 
regarded the molecnlar changes taking place in the brain 
as the results of thought, rather than the producers of 
thonght. The subject of mental investigation has always 
maintained a strong degree of interest for some minds and 
to them what Vedinta calls Rdja or royal yoga, is likely 
to be interesting. Ved&nta, however, never forgets its 
ultimate purpose, which is to teach mankind how to 
realize the Self, so in offering Raja Yoga to a certain class 
of minds, it at the same time insists strongly on the fact 
that he who pursues this method for anything less than 
the highest result, is likely to do himself more harm than 
good. By this is meant, that with more knowledge, 
subtler temptations come, and while the student may gain 
a certain amount of knowledge, it will only serve to lead 
him into error if pnrsned for its own sake, instead of as 
a means to the real end of Raja Yoga, which is realiza- 
tion. The “steps” on this “staircase”, aro possibly 
steeper than on the one in Karma Yoga. Vedanta de- 
clares in terms as positive as those used by Jesns — “ Strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth to 
life, and few there be which find it.” The Veda says, 
“The way is very difficult, it is as it were, walking on the 
blade of a razor.” Yet it tolls us we have the power to 
free oursolves and only need sufficient perseverance to 
accomplish the task. 

Yet another of the four main varieties of mankind, 
those of strongly devotional nature, who want to love and 
worship, nro provided for by the Ved&nta in what is 
knowu as Bhakti Yoga. The “steps” on this “stair- 
case ” are made easy by love. One does not connt effort 
when striving to reach an object ardently beloved. And 
to help man to love God without fear, he loves Him 
under different aspects, as friend, as master, as child, as 
husband. True bhakti lias for its object Iswara, and it 
must be without fear, without bargaining, without look- 
ing for personal gain. W hen her first born is laid in her 
arms, how fondly does the mother's heart go ont to it-. 
What return does she ask? She loves the little one no 
matter what. itR defects- Indeed tho true mother but 
loves the more the feeble or deformed little child, who ift 
thorehy more dependent upon her. That is the way to 
love God, just for love’s sake, never even thinking of re- 
sult. That is the kind of love that St. Paul tv ugh t-, 
being the only thing of value in the world. It outweighs 
all gifts, all action, all powers, it is “The fulfilling of tho 
law,” it purifies, it blesses and it brings to sulvatiow. 
The Hindu Bhakta rises to a perfect eestaoy of devotion, 
where all distinction of lover and beloved is lost in reali- 
zation of the one, perfect Self. 

For the last of the four varieties of men, the phi- 
losophers, Gn&na Yoga, or tho method of pure reason 
and knowledge is given by Vedilnta. There are some, 
who must reason and argue everything out, and who are 
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strong *nml brave enough to follow the process to its very 
cud. There arc many more who think they are rationalists, 
but when they have travelled a littlo way on the path of 
reason, want to stop and rest there, too much appalled by 
the terr ors of the way to dnro to proceod. This is the steepest, 
most inaccessible of all the ** staircases,*' bat at the top 
ivnli/.!tl.ioM of the Self is to be reached. Hard iodeed arc 
the *' steps " here. As Swanii Viveksoanda says, “ it is 
a hard task to be a philosopher." 

These are the four 'principal ways that Ved&ata,poiuts 
out lo enable men to 1*00011 liberation. They are closely 
iiilerwoveu and cannot be absolutely, sc para ted. Indeed 
a man may very easily practice two or moro of them at 
once, and some of each mast enter luto all. For iostaucc, 
the worker must love, or he would not want to help his 
fellow men, and he who loves naturally shows it in his 
work. The goal of all the yogas is the same nod all have 
to be persistently practiced. Meditation nod ceucentrn- 
tinn lire needed and therefore a certain amount of mental 
control must 1 , accompany the practice of -iy of those 
yogas. 

There is a question very often asked, how can a mau do 
all these things when he has 10 consider the questions of 
ways and means, has to earn his living and perhaps sup. 
portafamily ? If Veddnta were only a religion for such as 
coaid give up the world aud retire to a cave or a forest, it 
would not at all deserve the title of uuiversal. So very 
few even wish to do such a thing, that it would really be 
an necessary to work out an elaborate system of procedure 
for them. But VedAula earns its right to be considered 
universal, because it provides a way for every grade of 
humanity. We ourselves have laid upon ourselves certain 
duties, and will have to fulfill them, before we can throw 
them aside, while we seek to follow an easier path. 
Neither have we got to change our religion, if wo 
have one that is more than a name to us. Wbat 
Vedftuta would say tt> us is to put life into that religion, 
to look to the highest ideal it holds up aud be satis* 
tied with nothing lower, to faithfully, earnestly follow 
this ideal and it will in the end lead ns to the same goal 
of realization of the true Self. What Vedanta insists upon 
is not form, or ceremony or rite of any special kiud, 
but it lays all the emphasis on the underlying motive 
prompting to these external observances. Iu aud of 
themselves they are useless. Form for form's sake will 
never be auylhiog but so empty shall, a mere lifeless 
ixnit&tiou of real religious effort. The one thing that 
must be present is faith. Tbie faith is not blind beliof by 
auy means ; it is rather what St Paul describes aa ** the 
substance of things bopod for.” Such faith is a real reli- 
gious conviction and is what is awakeoed in the homtm 
heart by one fleeting glimpse of a world beyond the hori- 
zon of the senses, or even tbemiud;it is an impression 
of the Infinite. After this has come to a mau aud be- 
come a genuine force in bis life, he will becouie religious, 
even if ho refuses to accopt any existing form of religion. 
This spirit of trae religion often breathes in tha wrttiugs 
of great scientifio uien, to whom au iutimate acquaintance 
with the wonders of Nature brings a revelatioo of the 
Infinite. Followers of orthodox religions would no doubt 
often call these men atheists, because of their inability to 
accept a traditional view* of God, but Vedaota recogoizea 
iu such men, the true spirit of religlou, aud would encou- 
rage them to develope their spiritual uabure through the 
methods best adapted for them. Hindu literature teems 
with examples of men who reached the fullest spiritual 
illuf. (ions through the humblest paths. A faithful 
performance of even arduous and disagreeable daily lasks, 
ja in no way incompatible witii great religioue development. 



Ami this has been proved in every form of religion, Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, Moslem or Brahuiinical. The lives of great, 
saints in all lands null in all uges, prove that they be- 
longed to every ohms iu life, from beggars to emperors. 
In every human soul is a spark of that tVeedom Absolute, 
that- gives it power to rise above any environment ami 
reach its source, in the realization of its oneness with the 
Divine. If man wero entirely at the mercy of his environ- 
ment, what would he bo but a more nmchinu ? What 
chance for improvement conld ever come to him? Tho 
whole history of tho human race is the history of man s 
use of his environment to enable him to rise above it and 
produce a new environment. In other won Is, he works 
iu Ami through law, to finally transcend law. Th ore fore, 
be man’s conditions what they may, they canuot prevent 
his effort to ho religious, if he has tho sincere desire to bo 
so. Let rnau havo to labour as hard as he will, there will 
be moments when be can lift his thoughts to the great 
unknown Beyond. Those who have not evolved to the 
place where they are ready to do this conseionsly, will be 
poshed along uoconectously by the great law of develop- 
rnent, until they are prepared to conseionsly co-operate 
with this law. It is better and easier to go forward con- 
sciously aud therefore willingly, but progress is inevita- 
ble. When roan bas reacbod that stage io tho great 
march of evolution where he can see the purpose of it- all, 
he is ready to make much more rapid growth. It is not 
necessary for him to he able to demonstrate lo everybody 
what that purpose is. It is enough if he himself per- 
ccives it, for theu he will shape his life iu harmony with 
it. The vast majority of mankiud to-day, regard pleasure 
as the purpose of life, but even that concept has greatly 
widened out since its first promulgation. The early Ho- 
donists sought individual pleasure, but tho more Advan- 
ccd of their modern successors, while still seekiog pleasure, 
have come to compreheud that it cannot be solely of the 
individual ; that il must be the universal plcasm-c. 
Altruism recognizing the solidarity of the human race and 
the impossibility of complete satisfaction for one mem- 
ber of it, nt the expense of any of t he rest. A ad 
the most advanced school of utilitarian el hies makes 
perfect unselfishness its highest ideal. 

Veddnla philosophy leaches a higher purpose than 
pleasure. It proclaims that the cud and uim of all this 
long and often painful process of development is perfec- 
tion, nud that perfection can only consist in the realization 
of the Self. As Swami Vivck&uaada says “ Just as iu your 
hymn it is said * Nearer my God to thee,’ the same 
by mu would bo very good to the Voddntin, ouly he would 
change a word aud make it — ‘ Nearer my God to me.' 
The idea that the goal is far off, away beyond nature; 
attractiug -us all towards it, has to bo brought down 
nearer and nearer without degrading or degenerntiug ir, 
until it comes closer and closer, and the God of Heaven 
bocorr.es the God iu Nature till the God iu Nature becomes 
the God who is Nature, aud the God who is Nature be- 
comes the God within this temple of the body, and tha 
God living iu the temple of the body, becomes the temple 
itself, becomes the soul and mau, aud there it reaches the 
last words it can teach. * * • Tho ideal of freedom 

that you perceived was correct, hut you projected it 
outside of yoarself, aud that was your mistake. Bring 
it nearer and nearer until you find that it was all the 
time withia you, that it was the Self of your own self. 
* * * * * Theu we shall be free. Then and then 

alone, wi)l all difficulties vanish, theu alt perplexities of 
the heart will be smoothed away, all crookedness mado 
straight, then will vanish the deiusiou of tuauifoldness 
aud naturo ; and Maya, instead of beiog a horrible hope- 
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less dream as it is now, will become beautiful, and ibis 
earth instead of being a prison bouse as it is now, will 
become our play-ground and even danger and difficulties, 
oven all sufferings will become deified as it were, and 
show ns their real uature, that behind everything is stand- 
ing our own real Self.” — From flic 4 Brahm avail in' 

ftbe Secret of S)catb— H Stor\>. 

In the days ot Annnthaguna Pumlya who ruled over 
the .Madura kingdom with singular justice, a Brahmin 
was going with his wife and child from Tirnppatnr to 
Madura. Owing to the fatigue of the journey, the wife 
felt thirsty and the Braluniu had to leave her in the cool 
shade of a tree and himself proceed iu search of water. 
Just then it so happened that an arrow which bad some- 
time back got stuck among the leaves of the tree fell down 
upon the woman and ended her life. The Brahmin soon 
brought water, hut finding his wife pierced with an arrow 
and dead, set np a loud wailing and vowed vengeance on 
the murderer. Looking round him for finding* out the 
culprit, he saw, within a few yards of him, a hunter 
holding a bow in his hand and with a quiver on his back. 
At once he ran up to him and seizing him by the arm 
charged him with murder. But the hunter denied that he 
was the cause of murder and said that, he did not throw 
any dart either on the tree or on the woman. 

The Brahmin, of course, did not believe him, abused 
him right and loft and wanted him to go with him at once 
to the Pandyan Court. 

The innocent hunter readily consented and the Brah- 
min taking the dead wife on his back and his weeping 
child in his arms, set out with t.he hunter to Madura. On 
reaching the. palace gate, he laid down the corpse and set 
up a tremendous wailing which brought the king himself 
out of the palace. “ 0 king,” said the Brahmin, " had you 
been just how conld my poor wife have been killed iu 
broad day-light by this villainous hunter, who, having 
doubtless committed the murder, refuses even to admit 
his guilt? Is this justice? Is this how you rule the 
country? The Pandyan kingdom so long famous — all over 
the world — has approached its end through your injustice. 
The Pandyan fame is tarnished once for ever ” The king 
appeased the Brahmin's anger saying (kings wore different 
in those days from what they are now), “ 0 best of Brah- 
mins, grieve not : I shall enquire into the case and with 
Sundareswnra. ’« grace tint! our the tenth and do the need- 
ful. My injustice is self-proved. for such a horrible deed 
has been done in broad day-light and so near my capital. 
1 do not deserve to sit on the throne until f fully enquire 
into the case and get at the truth." Then he addressed 
the hunter and said, '* If you have committed this act, 
admit it and it will he good for all of us.” The hunter 
said," My Lord, I am more surprised than yourmajesty that 
such an occurrence should have transpired in so justly 
governed a country as thy Majesty’s. Your Majesty is 
unto us as God Situ d ares wura himself, and in his presence 
and yours, I swear I know nothing of the cause of the 
Brah mini’s death.” Thereupon the king held a formal 
enquiry into the circumstances q| i.ho ease, but be could 
not come at the truth, lie then adjourned the enquiry 
for a subsequent day, placing the hunter in safe custody, 
and directed the Brahmin to hum the corpse and perform 
the necessary funeral ceremonies. 

In the evening he went to the temple and mentally laid 
tbo whole case before the God of gods, Sundareswnra. On 
returning home, he declined supper and lay on the bare 



ground expecting a vision. His penance had the desired 
effect, for, towards the morning, God appeared to him in 
his dream and said, “ Go this night with the Brahmin to 
the Chetty’s street ontside the town. There you will find 
a house in which marriage will he going on. Entering the 
house in disguise, remain there in a corner and then you 
will know the truth about the Brahmini’s death.” The 
king rose from his bed satisfied and in the night taking 
the Brahmin along with him went out disguised as aChetty, 
and finding out the marriage house, they both entered 
into it. and sat unobserved in a corner. 

Shortly after, they heard voices in the air and looking 
up found — for they were cudued for the occasion by the 
grace of Sundareswara with celestial vision — that a num- 
ber of messengers of the God of death had come there and 
were consulting with one another as to how the life of the 
bridegroom may be taken away to the abode of Yama. One 
ofthemsaid, “Hehasnodisea.se, wbatshall we do?” Another 
said, “ We must, try for some contrivance as we di vester- 
day, hy making the arrow, which had long stuck np 
among the leaves of the tree under which the Brahmin 
woman was lying, fall upon her and do away with her 
life.” Another said, We shall likewise contrive to-day to 
let loose the cow in the yard make it fall upon the bride- 
groom Rnd put an end to his life.” “ A very nice contri- 
vance,” said a fourth, “ for it is very natural that the cow 
should get excited with the noise of the drums and other 
musical instruments which are now playing on the pial.” 
This is even more clever,” said another, “ than the con- 
trivance of yesterday’s by which we made away with the life 
of the Brahmin woman.” The king looked atthe Brahmin 
who was hearing all this and said, “ How innocent is the 
hunter whom we have brought. for trial!” The Brah- 
min said, “ Yes even so he is. It was all the work of 
fate, but we shall watch how these messengers of Yama 
manage their present work.” 

Hardly bad he finished, when a cow rushed into the 
house aud fnrionsly dashed the bridegroom to the 
ground and rau away. The poor bridegroom was fatally 
hurt by the fall and immediately became a corpse. The 
marria°ge changed into a funeral and the bouse was filled 
with mourners. The Brahmin applauded the king for 
his justice and the divine grace which through his 
Punya be had secured, and humbly begged his pardon for 
his rash acousation and the trouble he had cansed him. It 
is needless to add that the hunter was set free and libe- 
rally compensated for the tronble he nnderwent. The 
Brahmin ajso was given by the generous king a large 
sum of money for marrying again. The details of the case 
aud the divine mauner by which the truth was revealed 
to the king, were proclaimed throughout the kingdom 
and a public festival celebrated in honour of God Suuda- 
reswara. 

The above story is an illustration of the truth that 
behind the apparent causes with which we satisfy onr 
inquisitiveness, there remains a mystery which it is 
impossible for us to unravel. We may ascribe things to 
Time, to Fate, or to Karma ; but all that does not solve 
Mm problem, but only wards off the inquiry. They are 
not cansos, but only apologies for causes. In the ques- 
tion of death, as much as in that of life, there is an 
authoritative “Thus far shalf. thou go and no further.” 
How trne the saying 

Veil after veil wilt lift. hut. thcro must bo 

Veil upon veil behind. 

After however, life and death are only relatively 
real, and, as tho Gtta says, he who thinks that one slays 
another and he that sa^s that one is slain by another 
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both of them do not know the troth (II. 19). So also l ho 
Sruti ‘If (he slayer thinks I slay, if (ho slain thinks 1 am 
slain, then both of thorn do not know well ( Kath . Up. 1, 
ii, 19). Tho wise do not grieve either for tho living or 
for the dead.’ (Oitd, II, 11). 



Gbougbts on tbe BbagavaO (Sita. 



(Continued from page 143). 

We have seen that Krishna’s advice to Arjunn, instead 
of being opposed to the dootrioe of non-resistance, which 
lias been 'proclaimed as au ideal in nearly all the coun- 
tries of the world, is indeed the trnesi interpretation of it. 
It was really a bold thing for a teaoher of morality, ns 
Krishna was, to advise a roan to fight even against his 
will, and therefore it is no wonder that critics like 
Bishop Caldwell attacked and censured the Git£ with 
all the vehemence of a foreign Missionary. We have done 
what we can to show that Krishna is not so bad a teacher 
as onr Christian friends in their ignorance represent him 
to be and that the great Gita, deservedly called the Song 
Celestial, is the be3t key to tbe scriptures. even of other 
countries. 

The difficulties we had to contcud will all vanish 
And the explanations we had to offer become likewise un- 
necessary if we call back to onr minds the philosophical 
signification of Krishna and Arjuna. Krishna, as wo 
know represents the Paramatman eternally tutoring, coun- 
selling, and guiding tbe human mind which is symbolised 
as Arjnna. According to this allegorical or rather phi- 
losophical interpretation of the GUd, the advice which 
was giveu to fight unmindful of the ties of brother, father, 
teacher and friend is perfectly legitimate and easily in- 
telligible. Duryodhana and his host represent, as wo said, 
the bad Vrittis, the evir propensities and thoughts of 
the mind, while the array of the Pandavas and their allies, 
all stand for those good tendencies, pare Sankalpat and 
noble thoughts which make for the liberation of the in- 
dividual. In the battle both the good and the bad Vrittis 
of tbe mind have to perish, for Moksha or the seat of 
final release is absolute rest. M That is the highest state,” 
says the Maitrayani Upaniehad, “ where all the Vrittis 
of the mind have perished aud where there is neither sleep 
nor thought." “ Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, 
subdue his mind by intellect, subdue hia intellect in the 
great eelf and subdue this also in the quiet aelf.” (Kath. 
Upa. III. 13). That the highest state ia one of abaolnte 
rest where the mind is completely dead, as it were, is 
well described iu the following Srnti. “ The wise think 
that the Fourth which is cognisant of neii-. r internal 
nor external objects nor of both, which is not a compact 
mass of knowledge, is neither intelligent nor nnintelii- 
gent, which is invisible, not Acting ; incomprehensible, 
undefinable, incapable of proof and indescribable and 
which is the sole essence of Lam-tics* with no trace of 
the conditioned world, all calm, all bliss, withont duality. 
This is the Atman ; it should he known.” (Mand. Upa. 

70 

For attaining to this state, the mind mnstbe completely 
subdued and all activity has to cease; for action neces- 
sarily implies imperfeotion. “ Where there is, as it wore, 
duality, there sees another Another thing, there smells 
another another thing, there tastes Another another thing, 
there speaks another auother thing, there hears another 
another thing, there minds another another thing, there 
touches another another thing; hut how does one, to 
whom all has become mere soul, see Anything, bow 



smell any thit.g. how speak anything, how hear 
anything, how mind anything, how - t«uch anything, 
how know anything ?'* t,lhi. Upa. TV, IV, 15.) Saint- 
ship, s;»ys tho Gil a. ceasing from all the works. The 
mutt tin- re Fotc who aspires to r- silisc the Atman, in other 
words, to know himself, which has been described as ‘ (he 
highest end, tho best, riches, tho supremest world, the 
greatest joy.’ should'' strictly follow tho Upanishadic 
precept alwve quoted — ‘ Let the wise subdue bis speech 
by mind, subdue his mind by intellect, subdue hia intoi- 
loctingreat8el( and subdue that also in the quiet self.’ This 
holding hack of the senses and the mind is what is celled 
Yoga. “The stale which ensues when the five organs of 
knowledge remain with the mind, and intellect does not 
strive is called the highest aim. When all the desires 
cease which were cherished in one’s heart, then the 
mortal becomes immortal ; thou he obtains here (in this 
world. Brahman. When all the bonds of the heart are 
broken in this life, then the mortal becomes immortal ; 
this alone v» the instruction of all tho Vedas.”. (Ka. 
Upa. 11, VI, 10, 14, 15.) Such ambitionB as that of doing 
good to the world and so on, however good and useful in 
i heir own w.iy. are real hindrances in the way of Yoga and 
therefore Imve to be subdued with effort. All restlessness 
is imperfection and shows lost halance. Therefore how- 
ever good may be tbe ideas and aspirations that might 
spring in one’s mind, however hclpfnl they may be in the 
earlier stages of spirit-progress, the endoavour of one 
who has advanced so far as to long for release from this 
world of Maya, should b« to keep them all down and strive 
with singleness of aim and intensity of purpose to realise 
that which is the end of a>1 Karma and whose nature is 
absolute, blissful and imperturbable vest. 

Having thus far dwelt upon a difficulty which will not 
fail to strike tho intelligent reader at the very outset aud 
vindicated Krishna from the charge of preaching a dau- 
gerons doctrine, let us resume the thread of oar ‘ thoughts’ 
and sketch ouLas we proposod, the plan of the Gita. Krish- 
na, we saw, began with giving a philosophical dignity to the 
problem of Arjuna, and raising it from the plane of narrow 
practical considerations, he viewed it from the stand- point 
of the perfected sage. After showing how, from the 
philosopher’s point of view, there was no sin in Arjuna’s 
fighting, he descends to4.be plane of a KsUatriya and urges 
his friend to fight and thereby do his caste duty. Then 
ho proponods the philosophy of aotion and shows how 
action when performed without caring for ita fruits and 
as a service to tbe Lord throws open by itself the dcor 
to that exalted state of bliss, where man is free for ever 
from the liability to be plnyod upon by tho world. The 
tact with which Arjnna is made to forget tho hour and 
lose sight of his individual problem is simply admirable, 
aud tho question oven so early as iu the second chapter 
is no longer, whether it is just or unjust to kill tho Kaura- 
vas, but what are the marks of a perfected sage, how 
would hespoak, what will ho do and how would he behave ? 
<11, 54.) The remainder of the second chapter is taken 
up with a description of what is known of Sankbya Yoga. 
Then the question comes “If O Lord thou thinkest that 
wisdom is better than action, why doest thou connsel me 
to engage iu a horrible deed ?” The reply to this ques- 
tion forms the subject of the three snbseqneut chapters — 
three, four and five. How notion leads to wisdom aud how 
wisdom is snreease from all works, are elaborated in these 
three chapters with- wonderfnl fullness, so much so, that 
though the germs of Karina Yoga aro fonnd iu the Upanish- 
shads, the credit may well be said to belong to tho Gita 
more than to anything else, of having thrown open an 
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almost new path to salvation, which, though by itself not 
all-sufficient, vot goes a great way towards the ond. The 
mutual relation between the two Yogas, Karma and Gna- 
na is explained in VI, 3, which says .that for him who de- 
sires Gnana Yoga, Karma Yoga is necessary and for him 
who has attained the former control of mind is the chief 
reqnisite. 

( To be continued ) . 

1Ue\> to IDcbfc UGlorsbip. 

The sages known as Valakhilyas addressing Projapati 
said, O Lord, pray clear onr doubt with regard to one 
point. Of Pi re. Air. Sun. Prana. Food. Brahma and 
Vishnu, some worship one and others anoth-r; hut who 
of those is the highest ? He who in thy opinion is the 
highest, we shall also regard ns thq highest.” “ Fire and 
others,” replied Prnjapati, ** are tho chief forms of the 
great indestructible and bodiless Brahman; of these 
evory man in this world worships that which ho likes best. 
All these gods are Brahman. They form the chief 
bodies of Brahman. They should he meditated npon as 
Brahman. They should be worshipped as Brahman. 
They should be regarded not as gods but as the highest 
Brahman. He who worships them in this way becomes 
one with them and attains higher and higher regions. 
In tho end when the world ceases to exist for him (by 
tho intensity of his devotion), ho becomes one with the 
Atman.” 

u The following,” Prnjapati continued, “ is the prayer 
which Knfcsayahn made, — Thou art Brahma ; Thou art 
Vishnn ; Thou art Rudra ; Thon art Prajapati ; Thon art 
Agni ; Thon art Varana; Thou art Vayu ; Thon art 
lndra; Thou art the Moon; Thon art Food; Thou art 
Yaraa; Thou art the Earth: Thou art the wholo Uni- 
verse ; Thou art Indestructible. This world depends on 
Thee for (seenring) tho ends of life and for its nature. 
Prostration to Thee who art the Lord of all. ' Thou ap- 
pearesfc os tho universe. Thou art llo who made this 
world. Thou absoihest this world (in the end). Thou 
art the life of this omverse. Thon art the Lord of all 
enjoyments internal and external. Thou art the placid 
Atman- Prostration to Thee. Prostration to Thee, who 
aid; the greatest secret. Prostration to Thee that art 
unthinkablo. bound loss, and without either beginning or 
end/’ 

— ( From Hn * Mai.tr/ii/ani Ujmnishml) . 



Clemente of tbc tDc&mta. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tim Sklk in Us. 

Wo proposed in the last cliapier to proceed to discuss 
tho nature of Brahman ; hut, on second thought, it appears 
dcsirablo to add a few more won Is to what has already 
boon sai/J with regard to the change] css ness of the 
Atman. Those who have followed our treatment of the 
subject with patience would remember our analysis of 
the mind or theinner man. Every act of the mind, we said, 
involvesfivo different functions —those of Manns, Intellect, 
Will, Ahankaraand Sakslu or witness. The last- of these, 
we observed, should be changeless, being tho necessary 
background of the constantly varying suites of mind. 

Tho question has been naked, both in our country and 
ol.se whore, if this witness should necessarily he change- 



less. A particular school of Buddhistic philosopher*, known 
by the name of Kshanika V iguana V&din* assert for id- 
stance that the * V in ns is not a changeless entity, but 
simply a Reries of cognitions or ideas referring to the ego, 
called in their philosophy Alaya-Vignana. There is an- 
other series, they say, consisting of ideas referring to 
external objects sneb’ as colour and the like, and this 
series is called by them Pravritti-Vignaua. Both the 
series are said to exist side by side with each other and 
the first is said to be the canse of the second. According 
to this school then, not merely are onr ideas changing 
but also the knower, the * 1/ 

This position has been ably refuted by that eminent 
champion of Vedic Monism, the great Sankaracharya in 
his Sfitra BAshya. In commenting npon Ved&nta Sfitra 
If, 2, 25. Sankara says, ” And on account of remembrance 
tho philosopher who maintains that all things are 
momentary only would have to extend that doctrine to 
the perceiving person (Upalabdhri) also; that is however 
not possible on account of the remembrance whieh is 
consequent, on the original perception. That remem- 
brance can take place only if it belongs to the same per- 
son who previously made the perception. For we observe - 
that what one man has experienced is not remembered hy 
another man. How indeed could, there arise the conscious 
state expressed in the sentences, ‘ I saw that thing and 
now 1 see this thing/ if the seeing person were not in 
both oases the same ? That the consciousness of recogni- 
tion takes place only in the case of the observing and* 
the remembering snbject being one and the same, is a 
matter known to every one ; for if there were in the two 
cases different snbjects, the state of consciousness arising 
in the mind of the remembering person would be, I re- 
member another person made the observatiop,’ but no 
such state of conscionsfiess doesarise. When, on the other 
baud, such a state of consciousness does arise, then evmy 
body knows that the person who made the original obser- 
vation an- 1 thepersou who remembers are different per- 
sons and then tho state of conscionsness is expressed as 
follows: ‘ I remember, that that other person saw that 
and that.’ In tho case nnder discussion however, the 
Vainosika himself — whose state of conscionsness is * £ 
saw that and that’-— knows that there is one thinking 
snhject only to whieh the original perception as wail m. 
the remembrance belongs, and does not think of denp 
ing that the past perception belonged to himself, ’hot 
any more than he denies that 'fire is hot and gives light.... 
We admit that sometimes with regard to an external 
thing a doubt may arise whether it is that or is merely 
similar to that. For mistake may be made concerning 
what lies on tsido onr minds, hut the conscious subject 
never has any doubt whether it is itself or only similar to 
itself. It rather is distinctly conscious that it is one and 



the same subject, wliioh yesterday had a certain sensation 
and to-day remember* that sensation.” 

Referring to the question of impermanent self. Vynsa 
says in Sutra IT, 2. 31. “ Am) on aeeonut of fhemomen- 
tariuess of the Alayit* Vigiinmi, it cannot be the abode cf 
mental impressions.” In his comment on this Sutra, 
Sankara observes, “Unless thereexists onecontin nous prin- 
ciple equally connected with the past, the present ana the 
future, in other words, an absolutely unchangeable self 
which cognizes everything, wt arc unable to account for 
remembrance, recognition and so on, which are snbject to 
incuts 1 impressions dependent on place, time ami /’.ause.” 
Another argument for proving the existence of a 
changeless, witnessing self is that ideas are not self-illumi- 
nating and require something else to apprehend t hem. 
“ By maintaining the idea to bo illuminated by itself, yon 
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make yourself,” says Sankara, 44 guilty of an absurdity no 
less than if you said that fire burns itself.” He adds, 4 If 
you maintain that the idea, lamp-like, manifests itself 
without standing in noed of a further principle to illumi- 
nate it, you maintain thereby that, ideas exist which air 
;*.oi apprehended by any of the means of knowledge ami 
which are without a knowing being, which i« no better 
than to assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some 
impenetrable mass of locks manifest themselves. And if 
you should maintain that we admit your doctrine, since 
it follows from wbat we have said that the idea itself im- 
plies consciousness, wo reply that, as observation shows, 
the lamp in order to become manifest requires some other 
intellectual agent furnished with instruments, such os the 
eye, and that tberefore-the idea also as equally being si 
thiug to -be illumiuated becomes manifest only through 
an ulterior intelligent principle. And if you finally object, 
that we, when advancing the witnessing self as self- 
proved, merely express in other words the Bnddha tenet 
that the idea is self-manifested, we refute you by remark- 
ing that your ideas have the attributes of originating, 
p&ssiug away, being manifold and so on, while our self is 
one and permanent.” 

We have thus seen that the real ‘ I* in us i- i changeless 
factor. The existence of sucb a changeless entity is in- 
ferrible from our fleeting montal states and cognitions, 
though ita best proof is the realisation of tbeMaha Vakya 
(a great saying) 4 I am Brahman.' This much however 
we can understand with the help of our feeble reason, that 
that entity being changeless is infiuite and eternal also, 
for the fact of its transcend iug space and time is involved 
in the very idea of ebangeiessness. Change is possible 
only in space and time and everything in space and 
time undergoes, as we see, constant change. The Atman 
being changeless is therefore infinite and eternal, and 
from this, it necessarily Follows, as we have already seen, 
that Manas, Intellect, Will and Ahankara arc all of them 
mere illusory modifications of that A'tman and that all 
that exists, all these innumerable worlds, these suns and 
moons aud stars are only apparently different from the 
infiuite A'tman whose nature is Pragnann. 'Where one 
sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands nothing 
else, that is the Infinite,’ says the Chandogya Upanisbad 
(VIII. xxiv, 1). 'Whoever sees variety in Him proceeds 
from death to death’ ( Bri . Upa. IV, iv, 19). ‘The A'tman 
is Adwaitamfi.e., without (the three) distinctions,* says the 
Mandukya Unanishad, ‘ He is without parts, without ac- 
tion, tranquil, says S wetaswetara. 

That the Atman is attribnteless and undefinable is 
well expressed in the following Srnti, ‘ This Self is not 
this, nor aught else. It is unseizable, for it cannot be seiz- 
ed. It is not scattered, for it cannot be scattered. It is 
without contact, for itcorues not into contact. It- is with- 
out color., it is not subject- to pain or destruction (IV. v, 
15). ‘Where does* that Infinity abido, my Lord,' asked 
Narad a of Sanatkumara. The page replied, ‘Itabideth in 
it* own glory or (if you enquire where is that glory, 1 say 
it doth not abide in its glory.’ ( Ch . Upa. VII. xxiv, 1). 

The realisation of the unity expressed in such state- 
ments as 4 Verily the Self is all this’ is the one pur- 
pose tor which the U punish ads wore revealed to mankind. 
‘He who is aware of this (i'.e., the Self extending from above, 
below and everywhere),’ says Sanatkumara, ‘seeing the 
Self thus, thinking it thus, and knowing it thus,. becomes 
oue whose entire devotion is to the Seif, whose recrea- 
tiou is in the Self, whose felicity is the Self, he becomes 
self- resplendent. He is able to accomplish whatever he 
desires in all the regions of the universe. Those who be- 



lievo otherwise having others for t-heir masters go to 
perishable regions, for them nothing is accomplished 
in any of tin: regions of the universe.’ 

4 Such is the glory of the A'tman who is to be heard 
and though' upon -in I known’ 



tin olt> man ant> Srl-iUrisbna. 



There whs once a certain old Brahmin who professed to 
he a great. Bhaktn ; whatever he did, housed to say. “ Krish- 
na, Krishna, this is thy doing.’ One day soim* pnddv 
had been spread at his door for getting dried in the sun, 
when a cow came au-l ate it. The Brahmin at once took 
si stick in his hand and severely beat the poor cow. which 
consequently fell down nnl expired. At once, the Brah- 
min began to exclaim, ‘ 11 su-i-Hari-Krishna- Krishna. This 
is thy doing.’ Just then Uukmani happened to he with 
Krishna and she addressing her Lord said, ‘ 0 my Lord 
what a sin has now fallen to your account.’ Krishna re- 
plied, 4 Fear not, my dear, the sin of having killed the cow 
is the Bra Inn in’s amt not mine. You will shortly see how 
it is so.’ 

A few daw sifter, the ohl man was giving a feast to 
Brahmins ! when Krishna, assuming the guise of u dirty 
old Brah min, entered his house, son ton the ground here and 
there and committed diverse kinds of nuisance. The host 
thereupon began to rebuke him saying, 4 Is this the reward 
for my charity ? Why do you come and disturb tbe feast 
which I am holding ? The disguised Krishna replied, 
‘ Who are you to rebuke me ? Are you the real host.’ The 
Brahmin got exceedingly angry and said, ‘ Did I not tell 
you that l was the host-.* 1 will show you who I am’; and 
so saying, he began to shove him out. At once Krishna 
showed his real form and said, the merit of this feast 
is yours, while the sin of killing the cow is mine T suppose. 
A veiy fair division to he sure. 4 Let both be yours’, and 
so saying he disappeared. 

Like the Brahmin in this story, how often are we 
prone to take the merit of our successes and good deeds 
to ourselves, while ascribing our failures ami evil deeds 
to the Lord. 



TRcvicw- 



The Dawn. No. 3. (Calcutta): — Wc arc again in a position 
to express our warm appreciation of the spirit ami scope of 
this new Hcligiousand Philosophical Magazine. The article 
on Vcdantn Sutras oxjkjscs an important error in Dr. 
Thitmut’s exposition, aud proves that “the important disrre- 
pancy" discovered by him botweon the views of the great 
ancient teachers Amlulomi and Jniroini in regard to Brahman 
does not exist at all. The writer points outTiow the Sutrakara 
reconciles the scorning contradiction. “The Situation in 
India*' gives a door analysis of the conflict of ideals and civili- 
sations in India and tin- conditions under which alone Indun. 
civilisation rim lioht its own against the invasion of Western 
Social and Ethical standards. The article on “ Appearance 
and Reality” is a statement of the doctrine of the Buinskaia- 
and rhe l’eulisatiim of the Absolute. The introduction t<« 
Sri Sankaras Tnllrnbodha promises well, ami the first 
instalment of the translation of Svarajwmddhi is instruc- 
tive. It was a splendid idea of the conductors to include 
in the Magazine passages descriptive of Brinduvatta Scenes. 
Sri Krishna uuu his Lila ure gpshrined in the heuVts of all 
Hindus in >i way altogether without parallel inhuman history; 
aud these bewitching Sanskrit verses are calculated to touch 
the most tender chords in the Bhakta's heart. Wc hope the 
succeeding numbers will maintain the present standard ol ex- 
cellence. 



